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INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that this 
God-given right is exercised at its best when there 
is separation between church and state. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained 
to protect men in the enjoyment of their natural 
rights, and to rule in civil things; and that in this 
realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obe- 
dience of all. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalien- 
able right to freedom of conscience: to worship or 
not to worship; to profess, to practice, and to pro- 
mulgate his religious beliefs, or to change them ac- 
cording to his conscience or opinions, holding that 
these are the essence of religious liberty; but that 
in the exercise of this right he should respect the 
equivalent right of others. 


We believe that all legislation and other govern- 
mental acts which unite church and state are sub- 
versive of human rights, potentially persecuting in 
character, and opposed to the best interests of church 
and state; and therefore, that it is not within the 
province of human government to enact such legisla- 
tion or perform such acts. 


We believe it is our duty to use every lawful and 
honorable means to prevent the enactment of legisla- 
tion which tends to unite church and state, and to 
oppose every movement toward such union, that all 
may enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious 
liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in 
the golden rule, which teaches that a man should do 
to others as he would have others do to him. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
ASSOCIATION was organized in 1888 by the Gen- 
eral Conference of Seventh-day Adventists. Includ- 
ing in its ranks champions of freedom of many 
religious persuasions, the Association is dedicated 
to preservation of religious liberty, as is indicated 
in the Declaration of Principles. The Association 
advocates no political or economic theories. Gen- 
eral secretary, Marvin E. Loewen; associate secre- 
taries, W. Melvin Adams, Roland R. Hegstad. 
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Whatever the question Darlene Sullivan of Con- 
cordia Lutheran School, Hyattsville, Maryland, asks 
her third-grade teacher, Mrs. Ruth Sanford, chances 
are she will get an answer that embraces quite a phi- 
losophy of life. For Mrs. Sanford is a parochial school- 
teacher because she can instill principles of religion in 
her pupils that she could not in a public school—and 
willing, along with thousands of other Protestant and 
Catholic parochial schoolteachers, to do it at a salary 
that would often make the public school stipend look 
liberal. 

Ask the Floyd Sullivans, Darlene’s parents, and you 
will find that they are willing to pay tuition in addi- 
tion to supporting the public school system. “We 
know that we are asking something ‘extra’ for our 
daughter, something that the public school system 
cannot give, and we don’t think it would be right to 
ask our non-Lutheran neighbors to pay tax monies to 
support our views,” say the Sullivans. 

Their attitude—which is shared by all Protestant 
churches supporting parochial school systems, and, 
it might be added, by those that are’ not—unfortu- 
nately, is not reflected by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, which through numerous pressure groups is 
propagandizing for public funds to support Catholic 
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LETTERS 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY PROBLEMS IN FINLAND 


Sir: 


As the article on religious liberty in Finland by Mr. Usko 
Waismaa* does not give accurate pictures of the religious 
situation in Finland, I wish to give you, in the following, some 
facts that I hope will correct the one-sided picture. 

In Finland 93.3 per cent of the population belong to the 
Lutheran Church, 1.6 per cent are members of the Orthodox 
Church, 4.4 per cent are registered only in the so-called civil 
register, and the rest, 0.7 per cent, belong mainly to the Ad- 


* January-February LIBERTY, 1960, p. 22. 
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dogma dispensed through Catholic schools. Herein 
lies the reason for this special school issue of LIB- 
ERTY. 

Shall the State subsidize parochial schools? What 
are parochial schools, anyway? What is the reason for 
their existence? What about school bus transporta- 
tion? textbooks? released time? Should religion be 
taught in public schools? Are public schools per- 
meated by secularism? What do the United States 
Constitution and the Supreme Court have to say 
about using public funds for sectarian purposes? 

These are some of the questions LIBERTY seeks 


to answer. 
stud 


Cad 1. 
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ventist, Baptist, Roman Catholic, or other faiths. The Pente- 
costalists and a larger number of Jehovah's Witnesses are, 
however, included in the civil register. At any rate, the seg- 
ment of the population Mr. Waismaa is speaking about is very 
small. The second largest church, the Orthodox, has similar 
positions . . . [to} the Lutheran Church and enjoys all the 
rights and privileges . .. the Lutheran Church does. The right 
to exact ecclesiastical tax is included. This tax is not collected 
from any corporations or companies, but is strictly on an indi- 
vidual basis and only from the members of the two above 
specified churches. 

As to the Sabbatarians, during the independence of Finland 
no person has been arrested or fined on the basis mentioned 
by Mr. Waismaa or for any other reasons not applicable to 
every Finnish citizen. In spite of Finland’s military alliance 
with Germany during the war of 1941-44 no action was taken 
against the Jews in Finland. After the war a special recogni- 

Turn to page 31 
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Well it would be if every American citi- 
zen could during this week count the bless- 
ings of citizenship, and not fail to note also 
the responsibilities. Both blessings and re- 
sponsibilities repose in the Constitution. If 
freedom of religion, speech, press, assembly, 
petition, are therein recognized as inalien- 
able rights of the people, so also is main- 
tenance of these rights recognized as the 
inalienable responsibility of the people. 
Thus it is peculiarly fitting that Citizenship 
Day begin Constitution Week. 

The, Christian’s obligation to his coun- 
try is second to his obligation to his God, 
and rare it is in America that any conflict 
arises between requirements of the two. 
The historic principle of separation of 
church and state, to which both bodies are 
mutually indebted for this peaceful coex- 
istence, could well be the subject of review 
during this week for every citizen, whether 
he is a church member or not. Let sermons 
be heard on the meaning of citizenship, on 
the obligation to pray for Government of- 
ficials, and on the principles undergirding 
religious liberty. And let there be heard, 
too, from pews filled too long with silent 
men, the sound of a great Amen. 

—The Editors of mei: 


“It is fitting that our citizens, both 
native-born and naturalized, observe the 
birthday of the Constitution and reaffirm 


their determination to support its prin- 


ciples, which have a universal appeal and 


application and are an inspiration to 
freedom-loving people everywhere.” 
—President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in a proclamation calling upon churches, civic 
and educational organizations to observe Citi- 


zenship Day (September 17) and Constitution 
Week (September 17-23). 
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Faith in God holds a golden promise, not for a few 
but for everyone. In order that we may live at our best 
God would have us build and use His greatest treasure— 
faith. Under its magic influence we may gain hope, new 
courage and new strength. Faith will lead us to vic- 
torious accomplishments and the fulfillment of our 
destiny. 


Robert E. Smylie a 


Governor of the State of Idaho 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
SPRINGFIELD 


Wittiam G. STRATTON 
Governor 


Religious freedom, a precious stone in the founda- 
tion of our nation and its heritage, is so much a part of 


our thinking and our cept of liberty that we at times 


are inclined to fo: tremendous significance. 
Certainly there no freedom without the freedom 
of thought and action which marks our religious liberty. 
Let us practice it with the tolerance that comes of deep 
religious conviction, and protect it with the zeal and 
courage it demands. 


: 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT s William G, Stratton 
CHARLESTON 5 & Governor of the State of Illinois 
Cec H.UNDERWOOD 


GOvERNOR 


Religious freedom is one of the great principles 
upon which the Uni States of America was founded. It 
has remained an cornerstone of Americanisa 
throughout the nat: history. 

The first settlers came to these shores in search of 
freedom of religion. They were followed by the many 
others who established the lofty ideal of free worship 
for all citizens. 

Religious freedom, however, is not the lack of wor- 
ship and reverence, but the free choice of how to wor- 
ship. As important as our traditional choice of religion 
is the fact that America as a nation, and Americans as 


individuals, have chosen God. 
Cecil H. Underwood 


Governor of the State of West Virginia 
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Any country which denies its citizens religious 
freedom is a land of tyranny. To be truly free, man must 
be at liberty to seek his own spiritual salvation 

as well as his earthly goals. In this country, we have 
been blessed with religious and all of us can 
thank God for that right of us should work for 
its preservation. 











Clinton A. Clauson 
Governor of the State of Maine 



















COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


In America, there is no more important liberty than 
religious freedons. 

Before the several states ratified the new constitu- 
tion of this new nation, they insisted that a Bill of 
Rights be amended to it. The first article added thereto 
concerned the religious rights of free 

It is inconceivable that Americans ever deviate 
from "a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine Provi- 
dence" so earnestly stated in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

For on the rock of religious beliefs and liberty, 
the foundation of our nation was built, and will ever 


exist. 
lurk lawl pers 
David L. Lawrence 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania 
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When the 










shadows of religious tyranny fell 
upon the worl ope, men beheld across the Atlantic 
the torch of f burning brightly on the American 
shore. Hope arose fn their breasts, and those who could 
set sail. They braved the stormy waters in their small 
wooden ships to find a land where they could worship God 
according to their consciences and beliefs. Through the 
years since, America has stood four-square on the rock of 
liberty of individual choice in religious and political 
beliefs, It is vitally important that this rock shall 
not be dislodged, and that this sturdy stand shall never 


be weakened in the least. 
rhe. 


Ernest Vandiver 
Governor of the State of Georgia 





















face of the school superintendent as she leaned 

across his desk. “Juvenile delinquency keeps get- 
ting worse. My oldest boy has already been in juvenile 
court once. You have my three children all day—almost 
every day—hundreds of other children, too. If you 
weren't so worried about legal technicalities and would 
teach them all some good, old-fashioned religion you 
could help my children and all the rest and hurt no- 
body!” 

The school superintendent again patiently explained 
that such action would violate the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. The housewife, both exasper- 
ated and puzzled, finally shrugged her shoulders and left. 

The principle and importance of church-state separa- 
tion cannot be understood without a look backward. 
Within a few centuries after the crucifixion many who 
professed to be followers of Christ had developed an 
approach to dissent radically different from His. As one 
twentieth-century Christian leader, Bishop Henson of 
the Church of England, frankly states, religious persecu- 
tions flourished under Christianity as never before and 
“no scandals have weighed more heavily on the credit 
of Christianity.” The late Prof. P. V. Myers of the 
history department of the University of Cincinnati de- 
clared: 

The world into which Christianity entered was, generally 
speaking, a tolerant world. There were, it is true, persecu- 
tions for opinion’s sake in the pre-Christian age, but these 
were comparatively infrequent. . . . 

But after the promulgation of the . . . [policy] of the 
Church, . . . toleration ceased to be a virtue and became a 
vice. . . . Intolerance became a duty, and remained such 
for more than a thousand years. . . . Wars of annihilation 
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or subjection of pagans and infidels were waged and the 
persecution of heretics was carried on with a hatred and a 
ferocity in strange contrast to the unbounded charity and 
infinite tenderness of the founder of the religion in the 
name of which these things were done. . . . 

By the opening of the sixth century no one in any Chris- 
tian land could freely think or express his thoughts, even 
on philosophical themes.’ 

In the Spanish Inquisition alone, according to Lecky,’ 
more than 31,000 persons were burned to death, not 
infrequently over a slow fire, and more than 290,000 
were punished in other ways as heretics. In Holland 
50,000 dissenters are believed to have been executed 
during the reign of Charles V.* These persecutions were 
by the Church of Rome, but when Protestants came into 
power, they, too, persecuted. Of those by the Church of 
England, for example, W. E. H. Lecky writes: 

The Presbyterians were hunted like criminals over the 
mountains. Their ears were torn from the roots. They were 
branded with hot irons. Their fingers were wrenched 
asunder by the thumbkins. The bones of their legs were 
shattered in the [torture] boots.* 


Unpleasant facts, but worth consideration by citizens 
interested in preserving their liberties. 

One would think that our Colonial forefathers, who 
came to this country to escape persecution, would have 
been tolerant of other beliefs, but such was not the 
case. In New England, where the Puritan Church was 
in power, not only were Catholics persecuted, but the 
Quakers, the most peaceful of all sects, were molested 
as well. In Massachusetts, according to the late James 
Truslow Adams, distinguished American historian, the 
tongues of Quaker women were bored with a red-hot 
iron and their ears were cut off. One man was punished 
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Things were complicated enough on the public school front with Reading; 
"Riting, and 'Rithmetic; now the nation's courts are being asked to look over 
a fourth R that has been added to some public school curriculums—Religion. 


VICTOR TIPTON 


for saying that the country was run by “red-headed dogs” 
and another for making the statement that there were 
“seven or eight liars in the church.” Laws providing for 
punishment of heretics may still be seen on the old 
Massachusetts law books. 

In Virginia, where the Church of England was the 
state church, a law passed in 1610 provided that every 
person should attend the services of this church twice 
on Sunday. For.the first offense, deprivation of govern- 
ment provision for one week was decreed; for the 
second, a whipping; for the third, death. 


How did the United States evolve from a land of 
state churches and religious persecution to a nation of 
church-state separation and religious freedom? It wasn’t 
easy. First, we had to have a revolution. This revolt was 
not primarily a movement for greater religious freedom. 
Yet without the feeling of willingness to overthrow 
the past that accompanied and resulted from our inde- 
pendence, this freedom would probably never have 
been achieved. 

In Virginia, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
led out in the fight for religious freedom. As a result of 
Madison’s famous Remonstrance, a bill that would have 
established Christianity in a privileged position above 
other religions was defeated. Later, Jefferson’s bill for 
religious freedom and church-state separation became 
law. in Virginia. Soon after the new Federal Constitu- 
tion was adopted Madison wrote and secured passage 
of the First Amendment: “Congress shall make no law 
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respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

Despite this, some States continued a policy of main- 
taining a state church and requiring that a man have a 
particular religious belief in order to hold public office. 
The Fourteenth Amendment, passed July 28, 1868, 
applied the principles of the First Amendment to the 
States. 

In recent cases (Everson v. Board of Education, 
1947,° and McCollum v. Board of Education, 1948) * 
the Supreme Court held: 


Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a 
church. Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid 
all religions, or prefer one religion over another. Neither 
can force nor influence a person to go to or to remain 
away from church against his will or force him to profess 
a belief or disbelief in any religion. No person can be 
punished for entertaining or. professing religious beliefs 
or disbeliefs, for church attendance or non-attendance. No 
tax amount, large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice 
religion. Neither a state nor the Federal Government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious 
organizations or groups and vice versa. 

Opposition to the teaching of religion in public schools 
is on the following grounds: This practice would violate 
State and Federal constitutions and the spirit and prin- 
ciple of church-state separation. To force citizens to pay 
school taxes would be to compel them to make indirect 
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contributions for religious teaching. Ultimately discrim- 
ination and dissension would result, religion would be- 
come static and stale. Children and youth can be taught 
religion in church, at home, and in nontax-supported 
schools and colleges. Pressure would be put on those 
attending public schools to conform to Christian—or 
at least to Hebrew-Christian—religious beliefs. This 
would ignore the rights of various American minorities. 
As the Illinois Supreme Court has declared (in Ring v. 
Board of Education, 1910) °*: 

All stand equal before the law—the Protestant, the Cath- 
olic, the Mohammedan, the Jew, the Mormon, the free- 
thinker, the atheist. Whatever may be the view oi the ma- 
jority of the people, the court has no right, and the majority 
has no right, to force that view upon the minority, no matter 
how small. It is precisely for the protection of the minority 
that the Constitutional limitation exists. Majorities need no 
such protection—they can take care of themselves. . . . 
“The state is not, and under our constitution cannot be, a 
teacher of religion. . . . The public school is supported by 
taxes which each citizen regardless of his religion or the 
lack of it, is compelled to pay.” 

In 1943 Justice Jackson declared for the U.S. Su- 
preme Court (Board of Education v. Barnette) *: 

Freedom to differ is not limited to things that do not 
matter much. That would be a mere shadow of freedom. 
The test of its substance is the right to differ as to things 
that touch the heart of the existing order. 

If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constella- 
tion, it is that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what 
shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion or force citizens to confess by word or 
act their faith therein. If there are any circumstances 
which permit an exception, they do not now occur to us. 

Several important cases in the field of religion and 
schools have come to the U.S. Supreme Court since 
World War II. In 1947 in Champaign, Illinois, public 
school authorities set up a program to release pupils for 
thirty minutes each week from their classes to attend 
religious courses. The students were taught in the school 
buildings by representatives of various religious faiths. 
Classes were made up only of pupils whose parents 
signed printed cards requesting that their children be 
permitted to attend. Children who did not attend were 
required to stay in another part of the school building 
and pursue their regular studies. The court in an eight- 
to-one decision ruled this program a violation of the 
First Amendment, pointing to “the use of tax-supported 
property for religious instruction and the close coopera- 
tion between the school authorities and the religious 
council in promoting religious education.” Justice Reed, 
dissenting, inferred that in his opinion the Constitution 
would not be violated unless an attempt was being made 
to set up a state church (McCollum v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 1948) ™. 

Four years later the Supreme Court majority upheld 
a New York public school program under which pupils 
whose parents requested it were released to go to reli- 
gious centers off school property during school hours. 
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Classes were suspended and those not released were re- 
quired to remain in their classrooms. Religious organiza- 
tions paid all costs and furnished teachers. Six justices 
thought that to declare this program unlawful would 
mean the Government was “hostile to religion.” Justices 
Black, Frankfurter, and Jackson each wrote strong dis- 
senting opinions. All three thought the program was 
unconstitutional because the state, through its compul- 
sory public school machinery and indirect pressures, was 
helping to supply pupils for religious instruction. They 
believed a released-time program would be proper if the 
school actually closed its doors and suspended its opera- 
tions for the hour in question and permitted all pupils 
to go where they would. Justice Jackson declared the 
schools “served as a temporary jail for a pupil who will 
not go to church.” He added: 

My evangelistic brethren confuse an objection to com- 
pulsion with an objection to religion. It is possible to hold 
a faith with enough confidence to believe that what should 
be rendered to God does not need to be decided and col- 
lected by Caesar. (Zorach v. Clauson, 1952.)” 


Can the King James (Protestant) Version of the 
Bible be read without comment in public schools if 
students who object are not compelled to remain in the 
room? The U.S. Supreme Court has not yet ruled on 
this and State courts are divided. The questions are, 
Can any particular version of the Bible be used without 
discriminating against some faith? Is reading the Bible 
synonymous with teaching religion? One view is given 
by the Nebraska Supreme Court (State v. Scheve, 
1902): 

Certainly the Iliad may be read in the schools without 
inculcating a belief in the Olympic divinities, and the Koran 
may be read without teaching the Moslem faith. Why may 
not the Bible also be read without indoctrinating children 
in the creed or dogma of any sect? Its contents are largely 
historical and moral. . . . Its style has never been surpassed. 
Among-the classics of our literature it stands pre-eminent. 
. .. The point where the courts may rightfully intervene 
. .. [is] where a teacher employed to give secular instruc- 
tion has violated the constitution by becoming a sectarian 
propagandist.” 

The Illinois Supreme Court (Ring v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 1910) spoke for the opposing view, holding that 
reading of the King James Version is a discrimination 
against Catholics, just as the reading of the Douay 
(Catholic) Version would be a discrimination against 
Protestants. The court said: 

The differences may seem to many so slight as to be im- 
material, yet Protestants are not found to be more willing 
to have the Douay Bible read . . . than Catholics to have 
the King James version read. . . . Differences in religious 
doctrine may seem immaterial to some, to others they seem 
vitally important. . . . It is not a question to be determined 
by a court in a country of religious freedom what religion 
or what sect is right.” 


The court thought that reading of either version 
Turn to page 29 
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Shall the State 


SUBSIDIZE 
CHURCH SCHOOLS ? 


A careful look at five arguments ad- 


vanced by proponents of Government aid. 


C. STANLEY LOWELL 


HE DRIVE for public subsidies to religious 

schools is being pushed today by Roman Catho- 

lic Action with unprecedented fervor. The drive 
is mounted and sustained by scores of action groups, all 
working under various guises and formats toward one 
end—the securing of public funds for Catholic parochial 
schools. 

The title of this article might admit of broader em- 
phasis than simply Roman Catholic efforts to secure 
subsidies, for several other churches have parochial 
school systems. But the discussion will center on state 
aid to Roman Catholic schools, for despite their 1,600 
elementary and high schools the Lutherans are not ask- 
ing for Government aid; their respect for the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the First Amendment precludes 
this. Neither do the Seventh-day Adventists ask funds for 
their 1,152 schools. Both frankly admit that their paro- 
chial systems exist to train youth in religion—+their 
religion—and because of the United States Constitution 
and the American way of life neither feels it is equitable 
nor proper nor lawful to ask other citizens to support 
its particular belief. So this article is confined to the 
arguments in support of state aid advanced by the one 
church system that seeks public aid for its’ schools. 

As early as 1948 the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church formally denounced the Supreme Court's inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment, which denied tax 
funds to church schools. The bishops proposed, instead, 
their own interpretation, under which public assistance 
could be given to church schools on a “non-preferential” 
basis. Arguments of Roman Catholics for public sub- 
sidies are generally based on five key ideas: 
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1. Catholic parents are victims of “double taxation” 
since they must pay taxes for public schools and also pay 
tuition in the parochial schools their children attend. 


2. When parents choose to send their child to a re- 
ligious school, they are “discriminated against,” because 
the Government then refuses to give them educational 
assistance from tax funds. In this way the Government 
prohibits the free exercise of religion. 

3. “Freedom of choice” in education demands that 
parents be free to send their children to any school they 
choose without losing the benefit of public funds sup- 
porting education. 

4. Parochial schools are really public schools as long 
as they meet the state’s minimal standards. Therefore 
they should receive their “share” of public support. 

5. There is no impairment of separation of church 
and state when the state provides “tuition grants” to 
students or their parents, which are receivable in any 
school (including sectarian) that meets the state’s mini- 
mal requirements. 
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Free Choice Must Be Free 


The first four of these points belong together and 
will be dealt with together. They constitute a four- 
pronged appeal to convince the public that Roman 
Catholics are victims of injustice because their schools 
do not receive public support. 

Before analyzing these arguments let us recall one 
fundamental fact: Parents in this free land have a right 
to send their children to a parochial school if they 
choose. It is unthinkable that their freedom to do so 
should be denied. In the famous case of Pierce v. Society 
of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510, 1925, in which this right was 
challenged, the Supreme Court held that parents did not 
have to send their children to a public school but 
could send them, if they desired, to a private school 
taught by Roman Catholic nuns. The court made the 
right decision—right for the parents, right for the nuns 
and their school, and right for the nation. People should 
have freedom to operate schools and educate children— 
provided, of course, they meet the minimal standards set 
by the state and provided, further, that they teach noth- 
ing subversive to the state. Private schools are a normal 
and proper development in a free country. 

The significance of such schools, however, is that 
parents choose them voluntarily. We here encounter a 
contradiction, for the Roman Catholic Church has a law 
(Canon 1374) that requires all Catholic parents to send 
their children to Catholic schools unless, in a hardship 
case, the bishop is willing to make an exception. This 
important and highly relevant fact is never mentioned 
in the propaganda for Catholic subsidies. Catholic apol- 
ogists when confronted with it offer a depreciatory smile 
and suggest that while such a law is on the books, 
nothing much is ever done to implement it and it really 
doesn’t amount to anything. But this is not the fact. 
The fact is that Canon 1374 is enforced by the hierarchy 
wherever and whenever it can be enforced. The Catho- 
lic Register (March 26, 1960) tells how the Roman 
Catholic bishops of England have again warned that 
parents commit sin if they send their children to non- 
Catholic schools in defiance of their church’s law. The 
bishops declared that “parents who act in this way give a 
bad example and tempt other parents to imitate them. 
Great harm can be done, especially to weaker Catholics 
by this example.” 


Whose Freedom? Whose Choice? 


Here, then, is a paradox: We have a plea for freedom 
in education by a group that begins by taking away its 
own members’ freedom in education! Roman Catholic 
parents who accept the totalitarian control of the hier- 
archy in education are thereby deprived of their free- 
dom of choice. They can do nothing but send their 
child to a Catholic school. This fact demonstrates that 
what is being sought is certainly not genuine freedom 
of choice for parents who, out of personal conviction, 
send their children to church schools. What is sought, 
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rather, is to place the sanction and the financial subsidy 
of the state behind this particular form of sectarian co- 
ercion. What is being sought is tax support for Catholic 
schools’as a reward for that church’s success in enforcing 
this denominational rule on its members. This is not a 
proper use of tax dollars by a democratic government. 

Let us waive this argument for the moment. Let us 
forget Canon 1374 and take an authentic case of free 
choice—a case where a child is sent to a church school 
because of the personal conviction of his parents. They 
make their choice and send their child to such a 
school. Have they, then, right to demand that the state 
finance this expression of their free choice? We contend 
that they do not. Why do they choose the church school? 
For one reason only. They choose it because it has one 
ingredient that the public school does not have—instruc- 
tion in the doctrine and practices of their church. The 
Roman Catholic parent sends his child to a Roman 
Catholic school to have him indoctrinated in principles 
of the Roman Catholic religion; the Lutheran parent 
sends his child to a Lutheran school to have him in- 
doctrinated in principles of the Lutheran faith. The 
Roman Catholic parent certainly will not send his child 
to a Lutheran school, for there he would be indoctrinated 
in principles of religion that are not compatible with 
Catholic belief. Nor will the Lutheran parent send his 
child to the Roman Catholic school to be indoctrinated 
in principles not in harmony with the Lutheran faith. 
And here exists confirmation of what has been said: 
Parents choose a church school because it has one in- 
gredient the public school lacks—instruction in the 
doctrines and practices of their own church. 

One can hardly maintain that these schools exist to 
provide a general education and that they throw in re- 
ligion like a “pinch of salt.” (This argument is actu- 
ally introduced.by Anthony W. Daly of Citizens for 
Educational Freedom, a front group organized in St. 
Louis, Missouri, to exert pressure on behalf of subsi- 
dies to Catholic schools.) If this is true, it certainly ought 
not to be true! The church school should be a church 
school} it has no other reason for existence. If it merely 
duplicates what public schools do, then why have it? 
Let us repeat, the church school has as its overarching 
purpose indoctrination in the religious beliefs of a church. 

The entire curriculum of the Roman Catholic school 
is permeated with the spirit of the Catholic faith. Roman 
Catholic authorities have acknowledged this time and 
time again. Dr. Edward D. Simmons, professor of phi- 
losophy at Marquette University says, “Parochial schools 
must be characterized by an ‘all-persuasive Catholicism.’ ” 
—Church and State Review, November, 1958. Fr. Neil 
G. McCluskey, S.J., in Catholic Viewpoint on Educa- 
tion writes: “The influence of religion pervades other 
areas of the curriculum. .. . Faith is never departmental; 
all things fall within its purview.”"—Page 91. 

It is argued that these church schools should be sup- 
ported from tax funds because children attend them. 
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CATHOLIC POLICY ON SCHOOL AID 


What is described as “a strictly confidential 
statement for the attention of Msgr. Hochwalt 
and others with whom he may wish to discuss it 
in confidence,” makes some interesting disclo- 
sures as to Roman Catholic policy on Federal 
school aid. (Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt heads 
the National Catholic Educational Association.) 

The “confidential statement” contains the fol- 
lowing items: 

“A diligent effort to obtain even a minimum 
amount of federal aid for a few welfare services 
does not mean that fundamental principles of 
justice are being compromised. Obtaining full 
justice in any field of human endeavor generally 
is a long struggle that must start with a modest 
demand for partial justice. That is what must 
be done in the current effort on federal aid to 
education. .. . 

“With regard to a bill for federal aid for 
schoolhouse construction, the School Superin- 
tendents’ Department recommends that it in- 
clude a provision for long-term, low-interest 
loans for the construction of non-public school- 
houses. .. . 

“With regard to a bill for federal aid for cur- 
rent expenditures, the School Superintendents’ 
Department recommends that it include a provi- 
sion to guarantee (by means of the ‘withholding’ 
provision) auxiliary services for non-public 
school pupils in all states assisted by federal 
funds. The NCWC should insist upon this pro- 
vision even to the point of defeating the whole 
bill if that should be necessary. [Italics sup- 
plied.] 

“With regard to a bill for federal aid for pub- 
lic school teachers’ salaries, the School Superin- 
tendents’ Department recommends that an ef- 
fort be made to tie in some kind of a rider 
for auxiliary services for non-public school pu- 
pils. ... 

“The School Superintendents’ Department 
wishes to commend the NCWC for its brilliant 
success during the last [85th] Congress. Great 
gains were made with a minimum of public con- 
troversy. ... 

“The School Superintendents’ Department will 
do its best to persuade the principals of Catholic 
high schools to borrow funds for the purchase 
of scientific, mathematical and modern language 
equipment under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act. It fully recognizes the 
fact that failure to borrow this money would set 
a very unfavorable precedent for future legisla- 
tion designed to help non-public education.” 
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<xxxxxxxx PAROCHIAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE U.S. i 
> 
Schools Teachers Enrollment 
} Catholic Parochial Schools 10,278 107,050* 4,262,100 § 
} All Lutheran Bodies 1,587 6,032 173,474 =f} 
; Seventh-day Adventists 1,054 2,251 42,382 fj 
; National Union of Christian Schools 201 1,340 38,041 é 
; National Association of Christian Schools 141 950 16,500 
' Protestant Episcopal Church 108 563 7,943 
» Mennonite Christian Day Schools 133 259 6,412 | 
; Religious Society of Friends 33 135 4,052 f 
; Southern Baptist Convention 56 165 3,485 
: Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society 20 134 3,134 ; 
; Presbyterian Church, U.S. 16 : 
> 
; Total Protestant 3,349 11,829 295,423 
; * Includes 76,011 teaching Sisters. ; 
; ; 
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This is not sufficient. One must ask why they attend 
them. Again the reason is religion. Catholics are sent to 
parochial schools to be trained in the particular dogmas 
and viewpoint of their church; their parochial schools are 
not public schools that should receive their “share” of 
public support. To subsidize such schools -from public 
funds is therefore to subsidize religion. It is to re- 
quire all citizens to pay for a form of religious in- 
doctrination with which they do not agree and which 
may, indeed, outrage their own convictions. It is not 
only to flout the Federal Constitution, but also to deny 
the respect for individual religious convictions on which 
it is based. It is to inaugurate in a free country one of the 
cruelest forms of tyranny. 

Americans whose sympathies might be titillated by 
thoughts of a general subsidy program for parochial 
schools would do well to note the sociological and 
cultural results of such a policy in other lands. What 
has the church subsidy meant historically in France? in 
Britain? in Russia? in Mexico? in Spain? in South 
America? Those who ignore the lessons of history may 
pay a high price for their ignorance. 


Freedom and Money 


Keeping in mind the Catholic arguments on “double 
taxation,” “discrimination,” and “freedom of choice,” let 
us now emphasize that the exercise of a liberty does 
not carry with it an option on the public treasury. I 
am free to go to town; this does not mean that the Gov- 
ernment must buy me a bus ticket. I have freedom of 
speech; this does not mean that the Government must 
hire a hall for me or put me on a network. If I think the 
police are inadequate, I am free to hire private detec- 
tives; this does not mean the Government must pay their 


salaries. 
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In a free country, areas of government are consti- 
tutionally defined. The state does not run everything; 
it does not finance everything. Much—as much as pos- 
sible—is left to individuals and private groups. The state 
does assume certain prerogatives for the sake of the 
general good. One of these prerogatives is education. 
But because the state runs education is not to say that 
education is under totalitarian control. This might well 
be true under a totalitarian state or a totalitarian church, 
but it is not true in a democratic state. Here education 
is run by ‘the people acting through their duly chosen 
officials in local communities. Education is run by the 
people, used by the people, supported by the people. 
There is nothing totalitarian about it. 

If some think public schools are inadequate—in 
religious instruction or in any other respect—they are 
free to provide their own. But the exercise of this free- 
dom in a direction that others would not care to follow, 
cannot be financed from public funds. The parochial 
school’s financing, like its organization and manage- 
ment, must remain private. 


Tuition Grants 


A focal point of Roman Catholic propaganda in re- 
cent years has been a program of subsidy to Catholic 
schools via a “tuition grant” program to students attend- 
ing them. Catholic Action has been alert to the pos- 
sibilities for church school subsidies that inhere in the 
abandonment of public education in the Southern States 
because of racial integration in public schools. If public 
schools are to be given up in favor of “tuition grants” to 
students, cashable in any school of their choice, then why 
not in church schools? Says Anthony W. Daly: “From 
the struggle over racial segregation there is thus emerg- 
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ing a tremendous social emancipation of parents and chil- 
dren in the field of education.”—Inalienable Rights in 
Education, p. 7. 

Cardinal McIntyre has repeatedly declared that 
church-state separation would in no way be involved 
if grants were made to parochial school pupils for 
their education. He cites the GI Bill, as does Fr. Virgil 
C. Blum, S.J. in his Freedom of Choice in Education. 
These grants for educational purposes to men who 
risked and served in World War II are presented as 
precedent for grants to all elementary and high school 


students. These leaders are convinced that such grants _ 


are constitutional because they will go to individuals 
rather than to institutions. 

The argument comes to this: “It is constitutional for 
the Government to subsidize church schools if the 
money pauses for at least the moment in the pocket of a 
parent. It is the channel, not the destination that 


counts.” This is specious reasoning. The fact that 
the grant pauses en route to the clerics cannot obviate 
the fact that they are its true recipients. The Supreme 
Court has held that what one is forbidden to do directly 
he may not do by indirection. The Court said, for ex- 
ample, in the school desegregation cases, that segregated 
schools which could not be maintained directly could 
not be maintained indirectly either. They could not 
be perpetuated “through evasive schemes for segrega- 
tion, whether attempted ingeniously or ingenuously.” 

Any tuition grant arrangement that would provide 
funds for church schools could hardly stand the test of 
constitutionality. It would be a subsidy by indirection 
rather than a direct subsidy, and it is hard to con- 
ceive that the Court would rule otherwise. Morally, 
of course, there is no difference between a direct 
grant and an indirect grant that eventually reaches the 
same destination. ©. @. 4 

















EFORE THE GREAT PRAIRIE LANDS of 

the Midwest were opened for settlement, they 

were surveyed with section lines running north 

and south, and east and west. A strip was reserved at 

each line for a roadway. The early settlers improved 

and repaired these roads by furnishing men and 

horses to do the work. Later the work was done by the 
government and supported by taxation. 

Mr, Johnson owned a section of land. He built his 

buildings at the northwest corner of his property. A 

small town arose near the southeast corner of Mr. 


"Johnson's land. To reach town by the road he must 


drive one mile south and one mile east, or go the other 
way around. This meant a distance of two miles. But 
by driving diagonally across his land he could save 
about half a mile of distance. Soon he had a trail 
established. Occasionally a neighbor wished to use 
Mr. Johnson’s cutoff, which desire was granted, but 
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a small toll was charged to keep the trail in repair. 

Since Mr. Johnson used his own private road to go 
to town he could see no reason why he should help 
keep in repair the public road for others to use. Fur- 
thermore, by using his own road he saved wear and 
tear on public roads. He argued, therefore, that the 
county should maintain his private road for him. Oc- 
casionally the county supervisor gave him gravel to 
fill a hole, or helped repair a culvert for him; but he 
was not satisfied. He insisted the county should as- 
sume the full cost of maintaining and improving his 
road. The government answered that the public roads 
were maintained by everybody for the use of every- 
body, and that it could not assume responsibility for 
private roads. 

These things are an allegory. The public roads are 
public schools, while the private road is private 
schools, church or otherwise. 
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JUDAH BIERMAN 


Director, Bill of Rights Workshop, Portland 
State College, Portland, Oregon 


that the people of Oregon seem destined to decide 

the role of religious education in the United States. 
Although Oregon has not figured significantly in the 
decisions that make possible those alliances of church 
and state in the field of education which now flourish— 
in bus transportation and released time—it did provide 
what is in effect the charter of parochial education in 
the famous Pierce case in 1925. 

And now, in Dickman et al v. School District 62C, 
the Oregon school textbook case [LIBERTY, May-June, 
1960, p. 34], it is likely to send up to the Supreme 
Court the most challenging formulation of the problem 
yet to face the court. For, in this case, as it was so forth- 
rightly stated by Judge Ralph M. Holman in his memo- 
randum opinion, the essential question is asked: Does 
legislative action to promote the general welfare—in this 
case, aid to all educational bodies, including parochial 


[' IS ONLY A SLIGHT EXAGGERATION to say 
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The future of both public and parochial education 


may hinge on the outcome of this controversial case. 





schools—take precedence over constitutional prohibi- 
tions against governmental support of: any or all reli- 
gions? 

Having been instrumental in establishing the right of 
parents to educate their children in an atmosphere per- 
meated with religion rather than in a secular atmosphere, 
Oregon now sends up for decision the question of 
whether such a right carries with it also the right to 
public monies to pursue that aim. 

Exciting as Judge Holman’s opinion is, it is wise to 
begin by recalling Supreme Court Justice McReynolds’ 
famous statement in the Pierce case. Striking down a 
compulsory public school bill, Justice McReynolds said: 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all gov- 
ernments in this Union repose excludes any general power 
of the State to standardize its children by forcing them to 
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accept instruction from public teachers only. The child is 
not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him 
and direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional obliga- 
tions (268 US. 510). 

’ The right of the parent to guide the child was seen in 
1925 as one of the fundamental liberties on which the 
government is based. It is so seen in Judge Holman’s 
decision. But the context has changed. In 1925 there was 
before the Court a “compulsory public school bill,” a 
bill essentially anti-Catholic in its effect, although equally 
prohibitive of other religious and private educational 
institutions, which would have destroyed the parochial 
school system. What is now at issue in this new Oregon 
case is not a matter of state control of education but of 
state support. 

Two things are striking about Judge Holman’s opin- 
ion. First, though he decided against the plaintiffs—that 
is, he upheld the law which sanctions the use of public 
funds to support parochial education—he dissented vig- 
orously from his own decision. Judge Holman made 
clear that he ruled as he did because he felt bound by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Everson case, in which 
payment for bus transportation for parochial students 
was upheld by the Court. His dissent was based, he 
pointed out, on his belief that the giving of books is 
contrary to the First Amendment to the Constitution: 

This Court believes that the questions of whether the ben- 
efit of free textbooks is to the child, the parent, or the school, 
whether there is a direct or indirect aid to the teaching of 
religion, whether it is a proper exercise of the public wel- 
fare power of the legislature, are all beside the point. There 
is only one question: Does the furnishing of free textbooks 
to the students of St. John’s help or foster the teaching of 
religion in any degree whatsoever? If it does, it is contrary 
to the First Amendment. 

The answer is obvious. Anything that assists a religious 
sect to conduct a separate school where all instruction is 
permeated with religious overtones is an aid to religion. 
The proof in this case is conclusive that the sole purpose 
in maintaining the private school is to promote religion. 
It makes no difference whether books, teachers, equipment, 
transpoftation or buildings are furnished. In truth, all are 
an integral part of the whole which makes up the school 
and the educational process. You cannot logically distin- 
guish one from the other. They constitute elements of an 
educational process permeated with religious purpose. (Ital- 
ics supplied. ) 

What is particularly notable here is Judge Holman’s 
putting aside of the question of direct or indirect aid, 
and his stressing of the permeation of the educational 
process with religious purpose. Teaching of religion is, 
of course, the intent of religious education, and it is a 
right guaranteed by the Pierce decision. The record in 
this case shows clearly the degree to which such permea- 
tion takes place in the school in question, and by in- 
ference in all religiously operated schools. [See “The 
Philosophy of Christian Education,” p. 18.—Eb.] It was 
noted, for example, that outlines of social science classes 
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in use in the school, though keyed to the secular text, 
were designed to add religious emphasis. 

On balance, however, it is the second striking feature 
of Judge Holman’s decision that will ultimately provide 
the basis for court and legislative action. The issue is 
stated clearly: 

After all the arguments are made on both sides of the 
many facets of this perplexing problem, it is inescapable 
that the crux of the matter is the conflict between the power 
of the legislative arm of government to pass laws for the 
general welfare on the one hand, and the constitutional 
prohibition against governmental support of any or all 
religions on the other. No one can deny that the teaching 
of the Christian religion and Christian piety in any of its 
forms promotes the general welfare. Therefore, if the wel- 
fare power is paramount to the constitutional prohibition 
it would have been useless to include such a prohibition 
in the Constitution. It can logically be concluded that the 
constitutional prohibition is paramount when a conflict 
occurs. This must be true even where the aid to the public 
welfare is direct and the aid to religion is indirect. If this 
were not so, the Constitution could be successfully emascu- 
lated by indirection. 

It is at this point that the question of the survival of 
religious education, at least of Catholic education, is 
raised in its critical form—cost. General welfare is surely 
the prime legislative concern. Education is surely one of 
the state’s prime welfare responsibilities. “No one can 
deny that the teaching of the Christian religion and 
Christian piety in any of its forms promotes the general 
welfare,” said Judge Holman. Then would not the sup- 
port of all education out of public monies be in the 
public interest and consonant with the state’s legitimate 
concern for the public welfare? 

It should not be forgotten that when the general wel- 
fare conflicts with the constitutional prohibition against 
interfering with or aiding any or all religions, the pro- 
hibition must take precedence. It is well to ask why, and 
one of the answers appears earlier in Judge Holman’s 
opinion. It is because democracy cannot easily survive 
competition among religions. 

In a situation where the public facilities and schools are 
disbursed among the Lutherans, Adventists, Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, etc., each sect will be competing for the “lion’s 
share” of public money and bringing religious and political 
pressure to get it, to the disadvantage of less powerful re- 
ligious groups, each contending for requirements . . . which 
they can meet but which other less wealthy sects cannot. 
Things of this nature were feared by Madison and Jefferson. 
They desired to keep religious controversy out of public 
life by denying to every denomination any advantage from 
getting control of public policy. 

Such competition among sects would ultimately bring 
the civil magistrate back into the making of decisions 
concerning the temple. 

The nature of the optimum relationship between state 
and church in a democratic society is a complex question. 
If we believe in the values of a pluralist society, do we 

Turn to page 21 
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The Philosophy 
of Christian Education : ; 


\* 


ELLEN G. WHITE* 


Why do the churches support parochial 
schools? What does the parochial school offer 
its students that the public school does not? 
What is tn: philosophy underlying the pa- 
rochial school system? To understand the 
church-state issues involved in state aid to 
parochial schools one must understand the 
religious dimension of the education offered 
in them. By special arrangement with the 
publishers, Liberty presents a chapter from 
the book Education, which has become the 
blueprint for America's second largest Prot- 
estant parochial schoo! system. 


too low a range. There is need of a broader 

scope, a higher aim. True education means 
more than the pursual of a certain course of study. It 
means more than a preparation for the life that now is. 
It has to do with the whole being, and with the whole 
period of existence possible to man. It is the harmonious 
development of the physical, the mental, and the spirit- 
ual powers. It prepares the student for the joy of service 
in this world and for the higher joy of wider service in 
the world to come. 

The source of such an education is brought to view 
in these words of Holy Writ, pointing to the Infinite 
One: In Him “are hid all the treasures of wisdom.” 
Colossians 2:3. “He hath counsel and understanding.” 
Job 12:13. 

The world has had its great teachers, men of giant 
intellect and extensive research, men whose utterances 
have stimulated thought and opened to view vast fields 


‘er IDEAS OF education take too narrow and 


* Ellen G. White (1827-1915), author of the book Education, was a pio- 
neer educational reformer. According to view students must be understood 
as three-dimensional bei y, mind, and spirit—and — as a 
three-dimensional process that must affect the heart, the head, and the hand. 
Thus she — em conegtbe es character development and spiritual regenera- 
tion, intellectual the study of science, physical development and 
the mastery of a onde. } In her concept the student must be pre; not only 
for this life but for the life to come; education that provided intellectual ad- 
vancement without c development and f8 vices alan was a hol- 
low shell. In by 5 a to this philosophy Battle Creek Co! ry 
the Seventh-da x... ventions in 1875. It was the first of scores = at parochial 
schools and co! around the world in response to the counsels 
of this gifted msl Her ‘ive books on education are used as textbooks today 
in the second largest Protestant parochial school system in North America. 
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of knowledge; and these men have been honored as 
guides and benefactors of their race; but there is One 
who stands higher than they. We can trace the line 
of the world’s teachers as far back as human records 
extend; but the Light was before them. As the moon and 
the stars of our solar system shine by the reflected light 
of the sun, so, as far as their teaching is true, do the 
world’s great thinkers reflect the rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness. Every gleam of thought, every flash of 
the intellect, is from the Light of the world. 

In these days much is said concerning the nature and 
importance of “higher education.” The true “higher 
education” is that imparted by Him with whom “is 
wisdom and strength” (Job 12:13), out of whose mouth 
“cometh knowledge and understanding.” Proverbs 2:6. 

In a knowledge of God all true knowledge and real 
development have their source. Wherever we turn, in 
the physical, the mental, or the spiritual realm; in 
whatever we behold, apart from the blight of sin, this 
knowledge is revealed. Whatever line of investigation 
we pursue, with a sincere purpose to arrive at truth, 
we are brought in touch with the unseen, mighty In- 
telligence that is working in and through all. The mind 
of man is brought into communion with the mind of 
God, the finite with the Infinite. The effect of such 
communion on body and mind and soul is beyond esti- 
mate. 

In this communion is found the highest education. 
It is God’s own method of development. “Acquaint 
now thyself with Him” (Job 22:21), is His message 
to mankind. The method outlined in these words was 
the method followed in the education of the father 
of our race. When in the glory of sinless manhood 
Adam stood in holy Eden it was thus that God instructed 
him. 

In order to understand what is comprehended in the 
work of education, we need to consider both the nature 
of man and the purpose of God in creating him. We 
need to consider also the change in man’s condition 
through the coming in of a knowledge of evil, and God’s 
plan for still fulfilling His glorious purpose in the edu- 
cation of the human race. 
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(1) Remember? (2) New buildings, but the alphabet still runs from 
A to Z. (3) Quiet—minds at stretch. (4) A never-ending climb. 
(5) Fer the world’s need—from a parochial school. (6) Quit 
your pushing! (7) Now, who was it that discov the Columbia 
River? (8) Stop, look, and—off to school safely! (9) Sisters of 
St. Joseph Catholic parochial school on New York City’s East 
Side serve food to kindergarten youngsters. (10) Nursing students 
at the Seventhday Adventist College of Medical Evangelists, 
Loma Linda, California. (11) Budding Oppenheimers and Salks. 


PHOTOS 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, DEVANEY; 3, 6, 11, 
ROBERTS; 5, 10, COLLEGE OF MEDICAL EVAN- 
GELIsTsS 



































When Adam came from the Creator's hand, he bore, 
in his physical, mental, and spiritual nature, a likeness 
to his Maker. “God created man in his own image” 
(Gen. 1:27), and it was His purpose that the longer 
man lived the more fully he should reveal this image— 
the more fully reflect the glory of the Creator. All his 
faculties were capable of development; their capacity 
and vigor were continually to increase. Vast was the 
scope offered for their exercise, glorious the field 
opened to their research. The mysteries of the visible 
universe—the “wondrous works of him which is per- 
fect in knowledge” (Job 37:16)—invited man’s study. 
Face-to-face, heart-to-heart communion with his Maker 
was his high privilege. Had he remained loyal to God, 
all this would have been his forever. Throughout eternal 
ages he would have continued to gain new treasures of 
knowledge, to discover fresh springs of happiness, and 
to obtain clearer and yet clearer conceptions of the 
wisdom, the power, and the love of God. More and 
more fully would he have fulfilled the object of his 
creation, more and more fully have reflected the Cre- 
ator’s glory. 

But by disobedience this was forfeited. Through 
sin the divine likeness was marred, and well-nigh obliter- 
ated. Man’s physical powers were weakened, his mental 
capacity was lessened, his spiritual vision dimmed. He 
had become subject to death. Yet the race was not 
left without hope. By infinite love and mercy the plan 
of salvation had been devised, and a life of probation 
was granted. To restore in man the image of his Maker, 
to bring him back to the perfection .in which he was 
created, to promote the development of body, mind, 
and soul, that the divine purpose in his creation might 
be realized—this was to be the work of redemption. 
This is the object of education, the great object of life. 

Love, the basis of creation and of redemption, is the 
basis of true education. This is made plain in the law 
that God has given as the guide of life. The first and 
great commandment is, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind.” Luke 10: 
27. To love Him, the infinite, the omniscient One, 
with the whole strength, the mind, and heart, means 
the highest development of every power. It means that 
in the whole being—the body, the mind, as well as the 
soul—the image of God is to be restored. 

Like the first is the second commandment—“Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Matthew 22:39. 
The law of love calls for the devotion of body, mind, 
and soul to the service of God and our fellow men. 
And this service, while making us a blessing to others, 
brings the greatest blessing to ourselves. Unselfishness 
underlies all true development. Through unselfish serv- 
ice we receive the highest culture of every faculty. More 
and more fully do we become partakers of the divine 
nature. We are fitted for heaven, for we receive heaven 
into our hearts. 
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“The true teacher is not satisfied with second-rate 
work. He is not satisfied with directing his students to 
a standard lower than the highest which it is possible 
for them to attain. He cannot be content with im- 
parting to them only technical knowledge, with mak- 
ing them merely clever accountants, skilful artisans, 
successful tradesmen. It is his ambition to inspire 
them with principles of truth, obedience, honor, in- 
tegrity, and purity—principles that will make them 
a positive force for the stability and uplifting of soci- 
ety. He desires them, above all else, to learn life’s great 
lesson of unselfish service. 

“These principles become a living power to shape 
the character, through the acquaintance of the soul 
with Christ, through an acceptance of His wisdom as 
the guide, His power as the strength, of heart and life. 
This union formed, the student has found the Source 
of wisdom. He has within his reach the power to 
realize in himself his noblest ideals. The opportuni- 
ties of the highest education for life in this world 
are his. And in the training here gained, he is enter- 
ing upon that course which embraces eternity. 

“In the highest sense the work of education and 
the work of redemption are one, for in education, as 
in redemption, ‘other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ ‘It was the 
good pleasure of the Father that in Him should all the 
fulness dwell.’ 1 Corinthians 3:11; Colossians 1:19, 
R.V. - 

“Under changed conditions, true education is still 
conformed to the Creator’s plan, the plan of the 
Eden school. Adam and Eve received instruction 
through direct communion with God; we behold the 
light of the knowledge of His glory in the face of 
Christ. 

“The great principles of education are unchanged. 
‘They stand fast for ever and ever’ (Psalm 111:8); 
for they are the principles of the character of God. 
To aid the student in comprehending these principles, 
and in entering into that relation with Christ which 
will make them a controlling power in the life, should 
be the teacher’s first effort and his constant aim. The 
teacher who accepts this aim is in truth a co-worker 
with Christ, a laborer together with God.”—Educa- 
tion, pp. 29, 30. 
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Since God is the source of all true knowledge, it is, 
as we have seen, the first object of education to direct our 
minds to His own revelation of Himself. Adam and Eve 
received, knowledge through direct communion with 
God; and they learned of Him through His works. All 
created things, in their original perfection, were an ex- 
pression of the thought of God. To Adam and Eve 
nature was teeming with divine wisdom. But by trans- 
gression man was cut off from learning of God through 
direct communion and, to a great degree, through His 
works. The earth, marred and defiled by sin, reflects 
but dimly the Creator’s glory. It is true that His object 
lessons are not obliterated. Upon every page of the 
great volume of His created works may still be traced 
His handwriting. Nature still speaks of her Creator. Yet 
these revelations are partial and imperfect. And in our 
fallen state, with weakened powers and restricted vision, 
we are incapable of interpreting aright. We need the 
fuller revelation of Himself that God has given in His 
written word. 

The Holy Scriptures are the perfect standard of 
truth, and as such should be given the highest place 
in education. To obtain an education worthy of the 
name, we must receive a knowledge of God, the Creator, 
and of Christ, the Redeemer, as they are revealed in 
the sacred word. 

Every human being, created in the image of God, is 
endowed with a power akin to that of the Creator— 
individuality, power to think and to do. The men in 
whom this power is developed are the men who bear 
responsibilities, who are leaders in enterprise, and who 
influence character. It is the work of true education 
to develop this power, to train the youth to be think- 
ers, and not mere reflectors of other men’s thought. 
Instead of confining their study to that which men 
have said or written, let students be directed to the 
sources of truth, to the vast fields opened for research 
in nature and revelation. Let them contemplate the 
great facts of duty and destiny, and the mind will ex- 
pand and strengthen. Instead of educated weaklings, 
institutions of learning may send forth men strong to 
think and to act, men who are masters and not slaves 
of circumstances, men who possess breadth of mind, 
clearness of thought, and the courage of their convic- 
tions. 

Such an education provides more than mental dis- 
cipline; it provides more than physical training. It 
strengthens the character, so that truth and upright- 
ness are not sacrificed to selfish desire or worldly ambi- 
tion. It fortifies the mind against evil. Instead of some 
master passion becoming a power to destroy, every mo- 
tive and desire are brought into conformity to the great 
principles of right. As.the perfection of His character 
is dwelt upon, the mind is renewed, and the soul is re- 
created in the image of God. 

What education can be higher than this? What can 
equal it in value? 
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“It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

The gold and the crystal cannot equal it 
And the exchange of it shall not be for jewels 
of fine gold. 

No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls: 
For the price of wisdom is above rubies.” Job 
28: 15-18. 


Higher than the highest human thought can reach 
is God's ideal for His children. Godliness—godlikeness 
—is the goal to be reached. Before the student there is 
opened a path of continual progress. He has an object to 
achieve, a standard to attain, that includes everything 
good, and pure, and noble. He will advance as fast and 
as far as possible in every branch of true knowledge. 
But his efforts will be directed to objects as much higher 
than mere selfish and temporal interests as the heavens 
are higher than the earth. 

He who cooperates with the divine purpose in im- 
parting to the youth a knowledge of God, and molding 
the character into harmony with His, does a high and 
noble work. As he awakens a desire to reach God's ideal, 
he presents an education that is as high as heaven and 
as broad as the universe; an education that cannot be 
completed in this life, but that will be continued in 
the life to come; an education that secures to the suc- 
cessful student his passport from the preparatory school 
of earth to the higher grade, the school above. **k* 


The Oregon Texthook Case 
From page 17 


believe in them strongly enough to support the various 
groups, to help perpetuate them? Do such groups tend to 
develop aims and ends contrary to the best interests of 
the society as a whole? There are no simple answers to 
such questions. But there is strong reason to believe that 
permitting the church to compete in the political arena 
Creates a situation dangerous to both church and state. 
Ultimately, the state that supports the church will rule 
the church. And the society that makes political deci- 
sions in an atmosphere of religious competition is likely 
to make unwise decisions. 

We are, as Justice Douglas once said, a religious 
people, but all our religions are likely to prosper most 
if each follows its own light and carries its own burden. 
There is room in our society for children not pressed in 
the public school mold—indeed more than room, a dis- 
tinguished place. If the Oregon law stands, however, 
both public and parochial education are likely to lose, 
for the essential genius of each will eventually be lost. 
That is the meaning of the case Oregon will soon send 
to the Supreme Court for decision. kk 
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creased government aid for church schools in 

Britain raises fundamental problems for the in- 
dividual, the churches, and the |state, which may well be 
pondered on both sides of the Atlantic. 

That there is a case for church schools will be ad- 
mitted by most thinking people. The purpose of educa- 
tion is not merely to produce a literate population with 
secular skills adequate for earning a living. A true and 
full education involves the training of body, mind, and 
spirit, and therefore must include the inculcation of 
ideals and spiritual values. Parents, therefore, have a 
right to expect that the teachers to whom they commit 
their children will have ideals and values correspond- 
ing to their own. This is not always possible in state 
schools, where the teacher's religion or philosophy of 
life does not enter into his or her selection. 

It is true that the Christian home and the church 
exert an immense molding influence, which can to a 
degree counteract the influence of educators in state 
schools who may be neutral or even hostile to religion. 
But clearly the ideal is for the school, the home, and 
the church, to be fully integrated in the training of 
children and youth. 

Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Methodists, and indeed 
people of every religious persuasion have therefore an 
unassailable right to send their children to schools where 
they will be educated according to their highest concep- 
tions of material and spiritual values, if they feel that 
the education provided by the state schools does not 
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sufficiently inculcate those ideals, or may be subversive 
to them. 

So far so good, but when we come to the next vital 
question, Who should pay for the church schools? we 
are on more debatable ground. 


In the United States, where there is complete separa- 
tion of church and state, if parents want their children 
educated in church schools, then they, in cooperation 
with the church, must build and maintain them. The 
First -Amendment to the Constitution, as interpreted by 
the U.S. Supreme Court, forbids any direct tax support 
to church schools. 

In Britain the Dual System has been adopted, which 
means that both state and voluntary schools are given 
a place in the educational system, and the latter, pro- 
vided they maintain a proper standard of physical plant 
and teaching qualification in the staff, are entitled to 
maintenance grants from the Education Fund. These 
were fixed by the 1944 Education Act at 50 per cent 
for maintenance, with additional grants to assist volun- 
tary schools to reach the required standards and to build 
new schools. 

Admittedly this settlement was a compromise. Roman 
Catholics accepted the grant as the best that could be 
negotiated at the time. The Free Churches, which sub- 
scribe to the principle of the separation of church and 
state, objected to public monies being used for denomina- 
tional purposes, but they agreed to the plan to avoid 
religious controversy and to give some felief to those 
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By granting parochial schools maintenance grants from 
the Education Fund, the British Government hoped to 
stop a controversy, Instead, they started a new one. 
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A 1958 extension to St. Mark’s Secondary Boys’ School, Ful- 
ham, London. A parochial school in Scotland, typical of many 
built and operated by religious bodies between 1872 and 1918. 
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who were compelled to pay for an educational system 
from which they did not derive any benefit. 

Since the British Government last year indicated its 
readiness to initiate legislation to raise the grant to 
voluntary schools to 75 per cent, with corresponding in- 
creases for the erection of new schools, the whole con- 
troversy has been reopened. 

Speaking for the Roman Catholics, Bishop Beck of 
Salford argued that since religious education is pro- 
vided for in the British educational system, Catholics 
“have the right to ask that the voluntary schools should 
be supported entirely from public funds. We say at the 
present time, however, that we are prepared to contrib- 
ute twenty-five per cent of the cost from our own 
resources, and we do this, among other reasons, so as to 
avoid religious bitterness and controversy.” 


The Free Churches, on the other hand, objected to 
any changes in the 1944 settlement. As a memorandum 
of the United Protestant Council, representing twelve 
Protestant societies, stated: 

“This council and other Protestant bodies, churches, 
and other denominations, accepted the 1944 settlement 
even though it entailed many concessions and a sub- 
stantial departure from their historic position . . . in the 
interests of preventing a continuation of inter-denomina- 
tional bitterness and strife.” The British Government, 
therefore, ought not “to take any action which would 
upset this voluntary agreement and give rise to just that 
sort of controversy which it was the aim of all of us then 
to prevent.” 

The Protestant churches knew that if they agreed to 
a 75 per cent grant to Catholic schools this would not be 
the end, and that before long a new agitation would 
begin for the total support of Roman Catholic schools. 
And they were right. For in the months since the British 
Government accepted the plea of rising educational 
costs, and upgraded the level of support to denomina- 
tional schools from 50 to 75 per cent, the first volleys 
have been fired by the Roman Catholic authorities in a 
new campaign for still more help. The time, therefore, 
is clearly approaching when Roman Catholics, in view 
of the increasing number of their schools, will be taking 
out of the Educational Fund more than they are putting 
into it by way of rates and taxes, and Protestant money 
will actually be diverted to building up the Roman 
Catholic Church in Britain. 

This unhappy prospect shows that however laudable 
_ the Dual System may be in its attempt to relieve tax- 
paying parents of the burden of paying twice for the 
education of their children, it is open to serious abuses. 
For as soon as the state begins to use public funds for 
denomina:t.cnal purposes, there is danger that they may 
be diverted into channels contrary to profound convic- 
tions of many of those who contribute to the revenue. 
This is the dilemma with which the British Govern- 
ment is now faced. kkk 
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1910 
Fifty years ago 


AIR ARMADA.—Secretary of War Jacob M. Dick- 
inson, following his return from a tour of the world, 
announced that while in Europe he had purchased 
fifty aeroplanes for the use of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the event of war. 


1925 
Thirty-five years ago 


RIGHTS REAFFIRMED.—On June | the United 
States Supreme Court declared the Oregon school law 
unconstitutional. The law would have required par- 
ents to send their children to public schools and de- 
nied them the right to send them to private schools. 
The court held that the State cannot force all children 
to go to public schools. The child, according to the 
ruling, is not the mere creature of the State; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have the right not 
only to rear him but to educate him according to 
their own conscientious convictions. 


1940 
Twenty years ago 


THE PAID PIPER.—Opposing the suggestion that 
the state should contribute to the support of the 
American free churches, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, in a recent sermon declared: “Any government 
that pays the piper calls the tune; and we do not pro- 
pose to have the tune called for us in some spiritual 
areas of our lives by any government if we can 
help it.” 


1950 
Ten years ago 


A HOUSE DIVIDED.—Juvenile Court Judge 
W. H. Becham has warned Miami parents that they 
face prosecution for contributing to the delinquency 
of minors if they permit their children to sell lottery 
tickets for churches and other causes. He has received 
reports of eight- and nine-year-old youngsters peddling 
such chances on an automobile for a local church 
group. Miami church groups have been fighting il- 
legal gambling in this area and successfully opposed 
the extension of legalized gambling by the State legis- 
lature. But several churches and charities have re- 
sorted to the sale of lottery tickets to raise money. 
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From first grade to high school graduation what may—what 


should—a child learn about religion in the public school? 


A Study Document prepared by the Committee on 
Religion and Public Education of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


[In this and‘ succeeding issues LIBERTY will re- 
print the major portion of the study document on the 
relation of religion to public education prepared by 
the Committee on Religion and Public Education of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A.“Though it reflects the convictions and concerns 
of many individuals in the National Council, the 
study document is not a policy statement of the Na- 
tional Council, nor does it represent the official posi- 
tion of any of the churches making up the National 
Council. Designed to aid in the formation of a policy, 
the document will be studied for the next three years 
by member churches and councils. In 1962 the com- 
mittee that developed the paper will consider whether 
to recommend policy statements. 

The editors of LIBERTY consider the document to 
be a thoughtful work and worthy of careful study by 
all Americans, but its publication does not imply 
endorsement by the International Religious Liberty 
Association of all positions taken therein. Readers 
outside the United States will note that the study is 
written within the framework of the laws and tradi- 
tions of the United States.—ED.] 
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N INTEGRAL ASPECT OF .. . [proclaiming the 
gospel} is the bringing up of the children of 
believers “in the nurture and admonition of the 

Lord.” We believe that no . . . community or institution 
{other than the church] can do this, nor should be 
permitted to attempt it. While reserving to ourselves 
the freedom to practice and proclaim our faith without 
interference from government or other agencies of so- 
ciety, we would be less than fair if we did not grant to 
other religious communities the same freedom. We are 
glad that our Constitution guarantees to all Americans 
this basic right in the constitutional principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. 

The Christian faith has played no small part in creat- 
ing a society in which all claims to truth have the free- 
dom to compete with each other in the open market 
place of ideas for the uncoerced commitment of the 
human conscience. Most religious communities, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, claim some kind of special 
knowledge about ultimate truth, the nature of God, 
life, death and human destiny. We believe that it would 
be disastrous to the kind of society in which we are free 
to proclaim that distinctive revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ which we confess, if the right to indoctrinate or 
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coerce the consciences of persons were to reside in any 
institution of government. Therefore, as churches and 
Christians we are committed to strengthening and main- 
taining the free institutions of a free society, trusting in 
the work of the Holy Spirit to use the church and the 
home ‘and the private agencies open to us to obtain 
commitment to our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

What then is the responsibility of Christians and 
Christian churches in the United States for the welfare 
of public schools and the children in them? What are 
the implications of religious freedom for American edu- 
cation? How should public schools deal with religion? 
These questions Christian citizens must face. 

This study document was developed by the Commit- 
tee on Religion and Public Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., over a 
period of several years, to assist members of the churches 
with issues affecting public elementary and secondary 
schdols in the United States. References to non-public 
schools and to higher education are made only in so far 
as they are involved in these public school questions. 
Public school leaders have wrestled with similar ques- 
tions and have prepared significant statements for the 
guidance of administrators and teachers. 


Public schools are operated by legally-constituted 
boards of education responsible to the local community. 
As members of the community, Christian citizens should 
participate freely and constructively in developing and 
promoting desirable public school policies. In doing so 
they should steer clear of any attempt to force any 
particular religious viewpoint upon the public schools; 
on the other hand they should not permit anv anti- 
religious point of view to be taught in the public schools, 
which are agencies of the state. 

The founders of this nation committed us to the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. Our behavior then and since 
has demonstrated that “we are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” * With free- 
dom of belief, religion has flourished. Most Ameri- 
cans approach the basic values of life in the light of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. The 
public schools should recognize the function of religion 
in American life, and maintain a climate friendly to 
religion, doing its share to assure to every individual the 
right to choose his own beliefs. 

* The eme Court -< the gs I one in the case of Tessim Zorach 


Supr 
and Esta Gluck v. v. Andrew C. Ciauson, et al, Board of Education of the City of 
New York, et al, 343 US. S06. April 28, 1952. 


PART |. SOME CONVICTIONS WHICH INFLUENCE 
OUR THINKING 


1. Differences and Agreements. Theological dif- 
ferences divide the churches, limit cooperation between 
churches and public schools, and are often blamed for 
the gradual exclusion of religious content once accepted 
in public education. Religious bodies define their faiths 
in creeds or imply them in deeds; each church and 
home expresses its religion in its own way. The task 
of the public school is made more difficult by the variety 
of faith and practice. 

Churches and synagogues believe that God exists, 
that God is the ultimate reality in the universe, and 
that God is the source of truth and values. Each 
church and synagogue says more, however, and each 
says what it believes in a different way. Other groups 
and individuals have affirmations for them just as 
basic, but not based on belief in God; this fact too must 
be taken into account. 

Study among differing religious traditions uncovers 
common ground for churchmen from which to discuss 
their concerns with schoolmen. Such conversations give 
hope for replacing tension and conflict with creative 
relationships. 

There are differences among public educators as 
well as among theologians. The techniques of teaching, 
the content of courses, the goals of education are warmly 
debated. To the layman, differences on these points may 
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be as confusing as theological differences. Basic attitudes 
with theological assumptions underlie many educational 
decisions. Teachers are increasingly aware of religious 
or philosophic presuppositions behind “secular” sub- 
jects at such points as “humanism” in literature, “eco- 
nomic determinism” in history, “mechanistic deter- 
minism” in biology and chemistry. The “religious” is to 
be found in the “secular” perhaps as often as elsewhere. 
Teachers come upon religion daily, and many adminis- 
trators know the problem of avoiding or including it in 
the school program. 

2. The Child. The judeo-Christian tradition views 
the child as an individual personality having worth in 
his own right, bearing the image of God. Nurture by 
parents or those who act for parents is indispensable if 
the child is to grow in “wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” As society becomes more com- 
plex, the child increasingly needs education in the know]- 
edge, skills and attitudes necessary for full develop- 
ment. As a co-worker with the parent, the teacher in 
church school or in public school to whom a child is 
entrusted carries a tremendous responsibility. 

The individual lives in a social environment. His tal- 
ents are best nurtured and his personality gains are 
greatest when he is interacting with other individuals 
in human society. Each person must be accorded -the 
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right to worship God in his own way, or not to wor- 
ship, and must have freedom to think, to speak, to act, 
to develop in fullest measure within the limitations of 
the common welfare. 

§. Education, A Shared Responsibility. Educa- 
tion in a pluralistic society, involving all agencies which 
can make a contribution to the educative process, is es- 
sential in helping individuals to see many facets of truth, 
weigh values, make choices, and develop individual and 
social maturity. 

The family, the church, the community, and the 
school must share in the educative process, each in its 
own way. This sharing of responsibility brings together 
the insights and judgments of the several institutions 
of the community, complementing and correcting one 
another, so that no one institution—family, church, gov- 
ernment, or public school—holds exclusive control over 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

4. Tax-Supported Schools. The public school is 
the major agency which our society provides for the 
formal education of children. Every educable child is 
morally entitled to a maximum educational opportunity 
consonant with his abilities. Minimum requirements of 
attendance have been legally established according to 
which a child is required to attend a public school, or 
another of his parent’s choice, until he has reached a 
specified age or level of scholastic achievement. Partly 
because of this double emphasis upon maximum oppor- 
tunities and minimum requirements American citizens 
are proud of their free and universal public school 
system; it has served well this nation constituted of many 
peoples, tongues, and faiths. 
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The assumption underlying support of the schools, 
by taxes from ail citizens for al] children, was upheld 
legally by court decisions relatively early in the life of 
the nation. The Christian’s basis for this kind of con- 
cern for others is in his faith—deeper, broader, and more 
compelling than any legal enactment. Religious con- 
victions as well as the needs of our democratic society 
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have called forth the general support of public education. 
To say that we support the public school system is not 
to say that it is beyond improvement. Suggestions for 
improvement are involved explicitly and implicitly in 
this document. They are made by committed friends of 
that system. 

State laws establish minimum standards and curric- 
ular requirements for their schools and criteria for 
certification of teachers. At the same time, the typi- 
cally American principle of local control of schools is 
maintained. Local people in most states select their 
local boards of education, which build schools, appoint 
teachers, adopt budgets and determine school programs 
of studies. 

Without impairment of principles of local control 
it may be increasingly necessary to broaden from local 
school districts the base of taxes for support of our 
public schools in order to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for all children. 


5. Other Schools. We maintain the right of churches 
and private corporations, at their own expense and 
under conditions assuring health, safety and equiv- 
alent education, to operate schools for the teaching of 
religion, for general education, or for specialized ed- 
ucation. Parents have the primary right and responsibil- 
ity to determine the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children, under laws establishing minimum 
standards to safeguard rights of the child and of society. 

Those who support church-directed schools often do 
so because of their conviction that religion of their 
particular faith must be at the heart of all education 
of their children. Whatever other function such schools 
have, as institutions they are instruments for teaching 
a sectarian faith, and as such have no valid claim on 
public funds. Nor do schools organized or maintained 
to avoid racial desegregation have any valid claim upon 
public funds, whether such schools are operated under 
church or private auspices. 

It is the obligation of the churches to see that chil- 
dren are provided with opportunities for religious 
learning and commitment. Each church should provide 
an effective educational program consistent with its 
own theology and its best knowledge of how persons 
grow and learn, and share responsibility for the Chris- 
tian education of its own and all children. The church 
and home must help the child acquire religious and 
ethical principles and insights that will permeate and 
illumine his education in the public school and the 
community. 

6. Separation of Church and State. Issues. of 
church and state relationships inhere in questions of 
church and public school relationships. The people 
of the United States chose to keep the churches as 
institutions free from the control of the state, and 
the state free from the control of the churches. 

Perhaps the most radical and deliberately conceived 
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departure from the common political and ecclesiastical 
ptactices of European nations from which the earliest 
settlers came was the provision of the United States 
Constitution for church-state separation. This practice 
is sound, and there should be no turning away. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States says: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. . . .” Throughout our national 
history this provision cf the Constitution has had sig- 
nificant interpretations, stated here in the form of four 
propositions: 

a. Religious freedom is a God-given right of each 
citizen. The conscience and the religious convictions 
of the individual are to be regarded as inviolable. Con- 
stitutional enactments recognize these rights. The ac- 
ceptance, practice, promotion and support of religion is 
to be left to initiative of the individual and to such 
institutions as he may establish in free association with 
like-minded persons. This freedom should be exercised 
to the full, short of infringement upon the freedom of 
others and the well-being of the community as a whole. 

b. There is to be no established Church, nor pre- 
ferred status or financial support by the state for any 
church. The term “establishment of religion” means 
the recognition by law of a church or churches as a 
state church, or the support of a church in whole or 
in part by public funds. Such “establishment” by Con- 
gress is forbidden in the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The Fourteenth Amendment as interpreted 
by the United States Supreme Court prohibits the 
several states from doing what the Federal Govern- 
ment is forbidden to do. 

c. There is to be no interlocking of the respective 
jurisdictions of state and churches. The state juris- 
diction of civil law, or the jurisdiction of public in- 
stitutions created by. the state, must not supersede or 
overlap the rights of jurisdiction of a church or churches 
whose autonomy is guaranteed by the First Amendment 
and whose domination by the state or any of its sub- 
divisions, institutions, or officers is forbidden. Neither 
is the church to invade the domain of the state. Such 
overlapping or interlocking of legal and ecclesiastical 
machinery spells union of church and state at that 
particular point. This is the exact opposite of “separa- 
tion.” In other words, the legal structure of the churches 
and of the state must remain separate. Each must 
finance its own program. 

d. There should be cooperation between the churches 
as free institutions and the state and its institutions. 
Commitment to the principle of religious freedom, to 
the principles of non-interlocking and non-establish- 
ment of jurisdictions, does not mean that there must 
be isolation or antagonism, or that friendly cooperation 
is impossible. Cooperation between church and state 
is to be encouraged, as should cooperation between gov- 
ernment and the many voluntary community, state, 
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or national agencies which have concern for children 
and youth—assuming that each pays for the functions 
it controls. 

These principles, understood and implemented, pre- 
serve ‘the independence of the church and the inde- 
pendence of the state, help to protect each from eco- 
nomic or political dominance by the other. The voice 
of the eternal and universal, to which the church is 
committed, must be heard in a moment of time in a 
particular place, a word spoken through private per- 
sons or the church rather than government. It is a 
matter of high national import that the churches be 
free to express religious beliefs which may transcend 
or even oppose the national policy and culture, to 
speak to the issues and problems of everyday life. In 
the practice of this freedom the churches should have 
Opportunity to create programs and institutions need- 
ful to their message and mission. kkk 

(To be continued) 


Public Schools and the Fourth R 
From page 10 


would be a discrimination against Mohammedans, free- 
thinkers, and other non-Christians, including Jews, if 
the New Testament were read. It added: 

The reading or hearing of {the Bible} cannot fail to im- 
press deeply the pupils’ minds. It was intended and ought 
to impress them... . 

The Bible is not read in the public schools as mere litera- 
ture or history. It cannot be separated from its character as 
the inspired book of religion. It is not adapted for use as a 
textbook . . . of reading, of history, or of literature, without 
regard to its religious character. Such use would be incon- 
sistent with its true character and the reverence in which 
the scriptures are held and should be held.” 


No doubt the conflict arnong the courts on this ques- 
tion will sooner or later be resolved by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Everything considered, State and Federal 
governments and courts have been very careful to pre- 
serve the church and state principle of separation in 


school issues. The U.S. Supreme Court, for example, 
has held that to require all students to salute the Ameri- 
can flag is an unconstitutional infringement upon the 
religious freedom of chose who claim this practice vio- 
lates their religion (Board of Education v. Barnette, 
1943). It declared a State law requiring all children to 
go to public schools an unconstitutional interference with 
the religious freedom of those who preferred parochial 
schools (Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 1925). 

Recently a Massachusetts court held that a school 
district must provide transportation for parochial school 
students. This decision has been appealed. Previously 
the New Jersey court, in a five-to-four decision, ruled 
that the State could furnish free bus transportation to 
students of both public and parochial schools. The court 
majority considered the service to be in the same cate- 
gory as policemen who escort all children across the 
street regardless of the schools they attend. They con- 
sidered the destination of the children, in either case, 
incidental. The four dissenting justices considered trans- 
portation to be an important and necessary part of the 
parochial schools’ operation; to furnish it with tax 
money would be State aid to an establishment of re- 
ligion (Everson v. Board of Education, 1947). 


Parents concerned with juvenile delinquency and the 
religious education of their children may not be happy 
with the program of the public schools. However, with 
an eye to the historic barriers of the First Amendment, 
the nation’s highest court does not at present appear 
prepared to go beyond the approval of releasing pupils 
for religious instruction by private teachers off school 
property. kkk 
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BOYCOTT IN MAINE 


ECAUSE a Maine Republican cast the key vote 
that refused consideration of a parochial 
school bus bill, his son has been driven out of 

the dairy business by a boycott. 

After Senator Earle Hillman, president of the 
Maine Senate and a former dairyman, cast the de- 
ciding vote, a campaign of boycott and heckling began 
against the Footman-Hillman Dairy in Bangor, op- 
erated by the Senator’s son. The dairy finally painted 
the name Hillman off its trucks (the Senate president 
sold out his interest in the firm in 1955), but the boy- 
cott continued. “I know nothing about the bus issue 
and care less,” young Hillman stated. But with his 
milk sales cut by two hundred to three hundred quarts 
daily, the 33-year-old veteran of two wars and father 
of six children finally was driven out of business. 

“I was well aware of what might happen to my son’s 
business,” Senator Hillman was quoted as saying, “but 
I hardly expected it to be quite so serious and so out 
in the open. 

“I certainly have had an education in the past few 
weeks. I am amazed at the unity among Catholics and 
how they are indoctrinated as to the importance of 
getting their people to the polls to vote for candidates 
who will in turn legislate their thinking. Also the 
pressure that is put on men in public office to vote 
their cause by threat of boycott. . . . It is beyond all 
human thinking, at a time when all faiths should be 
united in stopping the spread of Communism.” 

The editors of LIBERTY are sure that the majority 
of American Catholics as well as those of other faiths 
will look with reprehension upon the happenings in 
Bangor, Maine. Boycott and other forms of coercion 
are weapons alien to the arsenal of the Christian, who 
knows only the compulsion of love. And to drive a 
son out of business because of the vote of his father! 
—this surely will cut squarely across the grain of all 
Americans to whom “fair play” is more than a maud- 
lin slogan. 

How would an American serviceman answer a Com- 
munist who told him that American freedom and fair 
play are empty slogans—and who backed up his con- 
tention with evidence that a young veteran of two 
wars and futher of six children was driven out of busi- 
ness in America because his father voted his convic- 
tions in the State Senate? How would any American 
citizen answer him? 

We can only say that this action is not representa- 
tive of our people—not representative of Catholic 
Americans, Protestant Americans, or Jewish Ameri- 
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cans. Not representative of America, nor of the princi- 
ples of freedom and fair play that have made America 


great. 

Whether Senator Hillman was right or wrong in 
his vote is not the point. He had the courage, against 
pressure, to vote his convictions. Maine and the na- 
tion need more legislators of like courage. If his con- 
stituents don’t like his convictions, they have recourse 
to the polls. His son may run a dairy that overprices its 
products or produces stale cottage cheese. In America 
his competitors are free to produce a superior product 
and his customers are free to buy it and not his. This 
is the American way. It is not the American way to 
boycott a man and drive him out of business because 
his father voted against a bill that would have pro- 
vided bus aid for parochial schools. 

In a number of churches, had their members been 
involved in the boycott, a church board meeting would 
be held in the local parsonage and a quick vote of 
censure passed against those who had given such an 
unchristian and un-American witness to the com- 
munity and nation. And this action would likely be 
followed by the church’s offer to make up the loss in- 
curred because of the boycott activities of its members. 

We watch to see what will be done by responsible 


officials of the hierarchy in Maine. 
R.R. H. 


SECULARISM, SUBSIDIES, AND SCHOOLS 


T IS UNFAIR to say that where religion is not 
I taught in a public school, that school is secular 
or godless. The moral and cultural atmosphere in 

a school, and the attitude, the viewpoints, and the 
character of the teachers can be religious and exert a 
religious influence without religion necessarily being 
taught as a subject. On the other hand, a way must be 
found to make the pupils of American schools aware 
of the heritage of faith upon which this nation was 
established, and which has been the most transform- 
ing influence in Western culture. This we believe can 
be done in complete loyalty to the basic principles in- 
volved in the separation of church and state. On no 
account must an educational system that is permeated 
by the philosophy of secularism, something quite dif- 
ferent from religious neutrality, be allowed to gain 
control of our public schools. We cannot, moreover, 
admit the proposition that in a public system of educa- 
tion the state should have the unchallenged right to 
monopolize all the hours during which a boy or a 
girl receives instruction five days of the week. In 
some constitutional way provision should be made 
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for the inculcation of the principles of religion, 
whether within or outside the precincts of the school, 
but always within the regular schedule of a pupil’s 
working day. 

In the meantime, the state should continue to ac- 
cord freedom to religious bodies to carry on their own 
schools. But those who promote parochial schools 
should accept the responsibility to provide full sup- 
port for those schools, and not expect to receive sub- 
sidies or special privileges from public authorities. 
The subsidization of education carried on under re- 
ligious auspices would both violate the principle of 
the separation between church and state, and be a 
devastating blow to the public school system, which 
must be maintained. The solution of the problem lies 
in loyal support of our public schools and in increas- 
ing their awareness of God, rather than in state sup- 
port of parochial schools. The reverent reading of se- 
lections from the Bible in public school assemblies or 
classes would make an important contribution toward 
deepening this awareness. 

But in all education, and in culture as a whole, the 
interests of truth are dependent upon freedom of 
thought. It is only through the toleration of ideas that 
we can look forward to an increased apprehension of 
truth and to the preparation of stalwart representa- 
tives of truth. It is, in fact, good for truth to have to 
struggle with error. Nothing can be more fatal to 
truth and to the welfare of society as a whole than to 
try to suppress by force so-called ideological errors. 
The attempt to suppress freedom of thought would be 
a sure way to facilitate the establishment of a totali- 
tarian form of government. Error must be met by 
truth in free and open encounter. The conscientious 
expression of ideas must not be dealt with by a dun- 
geon, a boycott of an Index, nor by arbitrary govern- 
mental action, character assassination, nor by the 
application of unjust economic and social pressures. 

—From the Message of the General Assembly 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., December, 1952. 


OF COSTLY PEARLS AND OLD AGE 
SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 


EF teen bishops of the Old Order Amish 
Mennonites from thirteen States have signed a 
petition to Congress asking for legislation that 
would excuse members of their sect from participating 
in the Social Security program on grounds of reli- 
gious objection. Pointing out that the United States 
Constitution provides safeguards for freedom, the 
Amish declared that “the Social Security Act is abridg- 
ing our faith, which is older than this government. .. . 
We feel justified to do all in our power, . . . to defend 
and protect these costly pearls [of religious freedom] 
and not trade them for an Old Age Survivors’ In- 
surance.” 

There would seem little ground to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the Amish. They hold that all charity should 
be administered by the church, and back up their 
words by taking care of their sick and aged members 
through contributions levied by the deacons of each 
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church district. Their performance should also dispel 
fears that their needy may become a drain upon a 
fund to which they have not contributed. 

For what reason, then, should they be forced to 
violate their consciences? For the sake of conformity? 
One should hope that the spirit of American individ- 
ualism is not yet dead. To avoid a precedent that 
would disrupt the Social Security program? One can 
safely aver that not many moderns will trade in their 
automatic-gadgeted autos for an Amish buggy, nor 
put aside their Dior copies or Ivy League sport coats 
for the garb of the Mennonite sect—not for the sake 
of saving a few dollars in Social Security payments. 

No, the millions will go right on receiving their 
doles, and the Amish growth chart will show no dra- 
matic upturn. There is no precedent here that would 
jeopardize the Social Security program of the United 
States. But if the petition of the Amish is not hon- 
ored, if individual conscience is to be traded for col- 
lective Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance benefits, it 
may well be that when lost “pearls” are sought on 
some great day of reckoning ahead, the transaction 
will be seen to have cost altogether too much. 

R.R. H. 


Letters 


From page 4 


tion was awarded to Finland by the Jewish World Federation. 

In the Finnish radio more program time is afforded to the 
minority churches than their number would justify. . . . 
—EEVA-KRISTIINA FORSMAN, Attaché, Embassy of Finland. 


The two statements in Judge Usko Waismaa’s article 
with which. the Finnish Embassy takes specific issue fol- 
low: 

“The Finnish educational system has made no provi- 
sion to respect the freedom of conscience for people who 
regard the seventh-day Sabbath as a day of rest. Sabba- 
tarian parents have often encountered difficulties. Some of 
them have even been fined and imprisoned, because they 
have not allowed their children to go to school on their 
Sabbath.” 

“The greatest economical benefit {to the Lutheran state 
church} comes from its right to exact ecclesiastical tax 
from business corporations and private concerns, regard- 
less of the number of members who may not belong to 
the established church. In such practices the fundamental 
principles of religious liberty are ignored.” 

LIBERTY asked Onni Peltonen, president of the Finland 
Union of Seventh-day Adventists, to reply to the Embassy 
letter. He writes: 

“The general picture given by the Finnish Embassy con- 
cerning relations between the difierent religions and the state 
and the church is true. We are sincerely glad for the religious 
freedom we have, which has been greater than the freedom in 
many countries here in Europe. However, the truth is, as Judge 
Usko Waismaa writes, that tiie state church enjoys some priv- 
ileges that hardly harmonize with the spirit of full freedom of 
religion—among other things, the right of levying taxes on 
businesses even though the owners do not belong to the state 
church... . 

“The government-controlled radio has granted broadcasting 
time to the minority churches, a privilege that does not exist 
in many other countries with a state church. . 

Turn to page 34 
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UNITED STATES 





Washington, D.C.—By an 18-to-6 vote the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee rejected a proposal to let 
Roman Catholic and other private schools share in a 
$975 million school aid bill. 

Under a proposal offered by Representative Roman 
C. Pucinski (D.-Ill.), a Catholic, the money would have 
been spread over a three-year period, with the States 
getting outright grants for classroom construction in the 
first year, and division among the States on a dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis for construction or school bonds 
in the second and third years. 

The Pittsburgh Catholic, official publication of the 
Pittsburgh diocese, had called for defeat by Congress 
or a Presidential veto. The newspaper said editorially 
that its objections were based on “the cynical manner” 
in which pupils at Catholic schools are counted by 
the bill in apportioning the funds, but are counted out 
in the dispensing of them. : 

Washington, D.C.—The Federal Government is giv- 
ing $5,262,031 in direct aid to private and parochial 
schools under the school lunch program during the 
fiscal year that ends June 30, 1960, a Department of 
Agriculture report revealed. 

The grants are going directly to nonpublic schools 
in those States whose laws prohibit private schools from 
receiving public funds through the State. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa.—More than three fourths of 266 
local school superintendents in Iowa believe that re- 
ligion should be taught in public schools if it is pre- 
sented without a sectarian viewpoint, according to an 
educational research survey. 

Only one superintendent in 12 thought the State’s 
public schools should avoid religion completely. 

The survey of religion in education was made by Wil- 
liam T. Jochumsen, an Iowa State Teachers College 
graduate student for a Master's degree in education. 

In the opinion of 76 per cent of the queried school 
heads the constitutional principle of church-state sep- 
aration does not rule out teaching about religion in 
public schools. 

Teachers in 80 per cent of the schools are now per- 
mitted to talk about religion factually and objectively 
whenever religious questions come up. However, 
75 per cent of the superintendents thought teachers 
lack the necessary preparation for such discussions. 
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Honey Brook, Pennsylvania—Amish parents have 
accepted a State offer to permit them to send their 
seventh- and eighth-grade children to elementary school 
in a neighboring district if they pay the tuition. 

The members of the religious sect had refused since 
last September to send their children to a newly 
opened consolidated junior-senior high school as “too 
worldly.” They claim the consolidated school would 
wean the Amish youth away from the “plain” life. 

In accepting the State’s offer to allow them to cross 
school district lines, the Amish turned down an alter- 
Nate proposal under which the Commonwealth would 
have helped them to set up a parochial school. 

Albany, New York.—Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York has signed into law a bill that guarantees 
parochial and private school pupils the same free trans- 
portation now provided for students at public schools. 

To become effective for the 1961-1962 school year, 
the new measure makes it unnecessary for the parents 
of private and parochial school students to appeal an- 
nually for free transportation before their local school 
districts. 

Many of the parents had complained that to plead 
in this manner was undignified and made it appear as 
though they were asking for a special favor. 

Some critics of the bill charged that, to some extent, it 
violated church-state separation by making free trans- 
portation of parochial school students mandatory in- 
stead of optional. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey—The National Lutheran 
Council has gone on record in opposition to any attempt 
by Congress to authorize Federal loans for the construc- 
tion of private or parochial elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Such Government aid is “clearly a form of tax sup- 
port for sectarian instruction,” the Council declared in 
a resolution adopted at its forty-second annual meeting. 

The NLC acknowledged that some church-operated 
colleges and universities have accepted Government 
aid for the construction of buildings. These instances, it 
said, have been considered in religious circles as “a 
borderline practice in proper relation between Church 
and State.” 

Atlantic City, New Jersey—Government support of 
parochial schools is right “in principle,” but is “out of 
the question” for perhaps several more generations, ac- 
cording to a Roman Catholic educator. 
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Father Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., educational editor 
of America, national Jesuit weekly, made this statement 
in a debate on state aid to education at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

Declaring that parochial schools are performing a 
“public service in educating about 14 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s children,” Father McCluskey said there is no justi- 
fication for parents paying for both public and church 
schools. 

R. Freeman Butts of Columbia University Teachers 
College, one of two other participants in the debate, 
said that public subsidies for parochial school educa- 
tion in any form “would undermine if not destroy the 
public school system as we have known it for nearly 
150 years.” 

Theodore Powell of the Connecticut Department of 
Education, the third participant, suggested a compromise 
plan under which parochial students would attend some 
classes in public schools. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna.—A resolution urging the state to provide 
financial support for adult education but without at- 
tempting to exercise directive control was adopted by 
Protestant and Roman Catholic adult education leaders 
of the Austrian Christian Trade Unions at their annual 
meeting. 

The resolution praised the Ministry of Education for 
recent legislation guaranteeing trade union and other 
independent groups “freedom to conduct centers of pop- 
ular education unhampered by federal, state, or local 
restrictions in regard to textbooks, courses of study, and 
other matters.” 





EAST GERMANY 





Berlin.—The Synod of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many (EKID) in a resolution unanimously adopted 
at its meeting, urged the Soviet Zone Government to 
pay due regard to the church’s “justified demands” re- 
garding the Christian education of East German youth. 

It charged that a new Soviet Zone school law, based 
on atheistic Marxism-Leninism and passed without any 
consultation with the church, had made “Christian edu- 
cation in schools even more difficult, if not impossible.” 


ITALY 


Vatican City—The Vatican has established diplo- 
matic relations with Turkey, the Vatican Radio an- 
nounced. 

Turkey is thus the fifth Moslem country to establish 
relations with the Holy See. Diplomatic ties already exist 
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between the Vatican and the United Arab Republic, 
Iran, Pakistan, and Indonesia. 

The Vatican has maintained an apostolic delegation 
in Turkey since 1868, but this has been an office con- 
cerned solely with ecclesiastical affairs affecting the esti- 
mated 20,000 Catholics among the roughly 250,000 
Christians in the country. 


UGANDA 





Kampala, Uganda—Roman Catholic Bishop John 
Mary Ogez of Mbarara has issued a strong warning 
against “despoilers of liberty” within new nations. 

“It has been the unfortunate fate of some countries 
after winning their freedom from a foreign power,” he 
said, “to fall prey to the ambition and lust for power of 
some of their own citizens.” 

“Does a slave consider a change of despotic masters to 
be freedom?” the bishop asked in a pastoral letter in 
The Link, a new diocesan magazine published in 
Kampala. 

Deploring “greedy and grasping” men who use poli- 
tics for their own ends, the prelate scored the actions of 
certain individuals who he said needlessly create divi- 
sion in Uganda, thus delaying the country’s independ- 
ence. He issued a call for special prayers this year that 
Uganda “may get just and charitable leaders who will 
think of making laws that respect the individual man 
and woman and help the family.” 

“A good leader must be generous and selfless in his 
service to his country and all his fellow citizens, regard- 
less of race or religion,” he said. “He must not serve his 
own ambitions or merely his party.” 

Bishop Ogez emphasized that “an important factor 
in a nation’s preparation for self-government must be 
the winning of unity within the nation itself. 

“This,” he said, “is already a difficult task in Uganda, 
where there is diversity of racial groups or tribes.” He 
exhorted the people to seek greater unity because “what 
divides can never be for the good of the country and its 


people.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Belgrade.—Svetislav Stefanovic, Secretary of the In- 
terior of Yugoslavia, has issued a decree banning the 
importation and distribution in this country of a reli- 
gious historical book. No reason for the ban has been 
given. 

The volume is entitled “The History of the Serbian 
Orthodox Community in Trieste” (Italy). Published 
in Munich, Germany, the book was written by Mio- 
drag Purkovic. 
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“The report of the Embassy concerning Finland's attitude 
toward the Jews during the war is also correct. We are proud 
that Finland, even though allied with Germany and under 
severe pressures, valued the rights of human beings and did 
not surrender the Jews. 

“However, the Embassy is wrong in its contention that no 
Sabbatarians have been arrested or fined because of their faith. 
Judge Waismaa correctly stated that Sabbathkeepers have met 
with difficulties. Many have been brought before the courts. 
Some have been fined and others imprisoned. In 1934 a mother 
and caretaker of seven children, Mrs. Sanni Onjukka, in Sorta- 
vala, was sentenced to prison for one month because she would 
not send her children to school on Sabbath. The instance drew 
great attention in the district. The policeman who was obliged 
to arrest this woman and who brought her to the prison, 
studied her reasons for being a Sabbathkeeper and, as a conse- 
quence, himself became a Seventh-day Adventist. 

“Every now and then problems seem to rise again. Some 
years ago many of our church members were brought into 
court and fined. In 1959 a new wave of difficulties occurred. 
Most of them we managed to adjudicate, but several were 
brought to court. 

“The problem for Sabbathkeepers arises with regard to the 
compulsory school attendance law. The law demands study at 
the elementary stage of education, and that is a good and neces- 
sary demand. The law also allows private teaching by quali- 
fied instructors. Interpretational conflicts arise over the ques- 
tion of what constitutes a qualified instructor. A teacher who 
satisfies the letter of the law's requirement cannot always be 
found, especially in the country. Qualified teachers sometimes 
refuse to give the necessary tutoring, or demand so much 
money for their services that the parents find it impossible 
to employ them. A teacher who has taught in elementary 
schools for years may be ruled unsatisfactory because he has 
not met certain requirements for the classes which are held 
on Saturday. In other words, he has been accepted by the 
state to teach the whole class six days a week but not to hear the 
lessons of one child on the Saturday subjects. Faule does not 
lie with the law, which is good, but with the interpretation 
put on it in some areas by those charged to administer it. Fin- 
land is the most Lutheran country in Europe, and because of 
their zeal for what they consider to be right the officials some- 
times make attempts to break the religious convictions of 
Sabbathkeeping parents. 

“I am glad to say that these cases are exceptions. In most 
cases the authorities even help the parents to find a satisfactory 
private teacher for their children. 

“Again let me emphasize that problems are few in Finland. 
In some respects it has been the pace setter among Western 
countries in granting freedom of religion to its citizens. 
Though problems come to us who worship on the seventh-day 
Sabbath, we nevertheless have freedom to worship. We are 
sorry that there are so many schools where our young people 
cannot go because freedom to keep Sabbath is not granted. 
Nearly all trade schools and nursing schools are closed to us 
for this reason. Sick people are to be taken care of any day, 
but ouf young people cannot attend school on Sabbath. Re- 
grettably, Finnish youth who keep the Sabbath must seek 
training in other countries. But these inconveniences we are 
willing to suffer for our conviction. We are thankful to God 
for our freedoms and educate our youth to love both God and 
country."—ONNI PELTONEN, President, Finland Union of 
Seventh-day Adventists. 
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“When Religion is good, I conceive that it will 
support itself; and, when it cannot support itself, 
and God does not take care to support it, so that its 
professors are obliged to call for the help of the civil 


’ 


power, it is a sign, I apprehend, of its being a bad one.’ 


—Letter to Dr. Price, Oct. 9, 1780, in the 
Writings of Benjamin Franklin, edited by 
Albert Henry Smyth, vol. 8, p. 154. 
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